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•  Trends  and  issues 

\  nou  L'.  S$.  ComntiNNionor  of  Edueation  has 

hefii  iioiriinatrd  by  President  Eisenhower  to  succeed 
Dr.  Samuel  M.  Brownell.  He  is  Dr.  Lawrence  Grid- 
ley  I^erthiek,  51,  superintendent  of  city  schools  in 
(.'liattanooga,  ’rennessee.  Dr.  Derthick  brings  to  his 
new  post  a  breadth  and  scope  of  practical  experience, 
a  tlevotion  to  education  and  a  profound  sense  of  spirit¬ 
ual  values.  His  appointment,  at  a  time  of  educational 
erisis,  clearly  reflects  the  Administratioirs  concern,  ex- 
einplifies  its  dt'cision  to  move  ahead  quickly  toward 
a  solutioJi  of  the  Nation’s  educational  woes. 

The  V.  Hi.  Office  of  Education  (HEW)  has 

indicated  that  legislative  strategy  for  the  next  session 
of  Congress  has  been  worked  out.  First  priority  has 
been  given  the  Administration’s  school  c'onstruction 
bill  with  action  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Senate.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  Powell  amendment,  if 
it  is  again  raised,  brought  up  as  a  separate  bill  in  line 
with  the  President’s  contention  that  school  construc¬ 
tion  and  civil  rights  should  be  dealt  with  as  separate 
matters.  Backers  of  the  school  bill  hope  that  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  measures  would  permit  emergency 
school  construction  to  go  forward  immediately,  while 
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civil  right.s  legislation  proceeds  on  a  broader,  more 
gradual  basis. 

Public*  NC'hool  coNts  per  pupil  have  not  in¬ 
creased  as  rapidly  as  the  average  personal  income 
after  taxes  in  the  15-year  span  ending  in  1954,  the 
Office  of  Education  reports.  The  average  personal  in¬ 
come  increased  184%  from  1939-40  to  1953-54,  while 
current  school  expenditures  increased  only  159%  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  Other  trends  of  interest:  a  consistent 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  men  teachers  in  city 
school  systems  since  World  War  II  —  in  1953-5-1,  about 
one  quarter  of  the  555,400  city  public  school  teachers 
were  men.  Average  annual  salaries  paid  to  teachers 
in  1953-51,  in  the  city  systems,  centered  at  $4,190,  a  9% 
increase  over  1951-52.  'The  increase  centered  mainly  in 
smaller  cities,  thus  reducing  the  salary  gap  between 
them  and  the  larger  towns. 

W  omen  now  excecHl  men  in  the  E.  S.  by 

nearly  one  and  one-half  million,  the  Census  Bureau 
rejwrts.  This  is  a  100%  increase  in  the  last  six  years, 
and  applies  chiefly  to  adults  over  25  years  of  age.  The 
Bureau  said  that  the  reversing  ratio  is  d»ie  mainly  to 
two  factors:  a  higher  mortality  rate  for  men,  and  the 
decline  of  immigration  —  only  about  two-fifths  of  the 
people  now  coming  to  live  in  the  U.  S.  are  males.  Prior 
to  1930,  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants  were  males. 
However,  under  the  age  of  24,  men  still  outnumber 
women.  The  median  age  of  the  U.  S.  population  has 
fallen  from  30.2  to  29  years  in  mid-1956,  due  to  the 
recent  high  birth  rate  level.  This  is  the  first  decline  in 
the  median  age  since  1800,  the  Bureau  points  out. 

The  E.  S.  will  never  tolerate  the  nurturing  of 
an  educational  elite,  Dcveretix  C.  Josephs,  chairman 
of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Education  Beyond 
High  School,  said  in  a  prepared  speech  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Uni¬ 
versities.  “There  should  be  a  clear-cut  policy  on  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  toward  education  be¬ 
yond  high  school  .  .  .  Without  such  a  policy,  crash 
programs  for  careers  temporarily  in  high  favor  will  be 
nourished  with  Federal  funds  without  relationship  to 
the  total  educational  situation.”  ( See  page  3. ) 
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Di»c*iplinc  is  still  a  problem  to  many  teachers, 
reports  a  new  study  made  by  Prof.  Herbert  Zeitlin, 
Stanford  University.  The  study  covers  442  teachers. 
12,02.3  students,  in  a  metropolitan  high  school  system. 
41%  of  the  students  were  cited  at  lea.st  once  for  disci¬ 
plinary  problems. 

W’hat  were  the  problems?  'fhese  twelve,  in  this 
order,  were  found  to  be  most  troublesome:  disturb¬ 
ance,  disobedience,  disrespect,  misrepresentation,  ijj- 
uoring  health  and  safety  factors,  smoking,  fighting, 

property  damage,  profanity  and  obscenity,  gambling, 
theft  and  cheating. 

82%  of  th(*.se  problems  fell  into  the  classifications  of 
disturbance,  disobedience  and  disrespect  —  all  typical 
of  adolescent  behavior.  52^  of  the  boys,  .30^  of  the 
girls,  were  cited  for  disciplinary  problems. 

'llie  number  of  years  the  instructor  had  been  teach¬ 
ing  had  little  relationship  to  the  frequency  of  his  re¬ 
porting  problems.  Women  issued  almost  twice  as 
many  reports  as  men;  married  women  issued  the  most. 
More  reports  were  issued  by  teachers  of  required  stib- 
jects  than  by  those  who  taught  electives. 

The  study  made  these  conclusions: 

—  Faculty  morale  tends  to  be  higher  in  .schools  where 
teachers  feel  free  to  report  students. 

—  A  teacher  or  school  shouUl  not  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  any  preconceived  number  of  reports. 

--  Tt'achers  may  be  aided  by  guidance  counselors,  stu¬ 
dent  courts  and  in-service  programs. 


Evalualion  of  tho  adult  education  curriculum 

is  as  essential  as  the  planning,  says  Everett  C.  Preston, 
in  Public  School  Adult  Education:  A  Guide  for  Admin¬ 
istrators  and  Teachers.  Although  this  evaluation  is 
much  too  complex  to  be  reduced  to  a  few  simple  rules, 
there  are  some  general  principles  which  apply  in  al¬ 
most  evt*ry  situation. 

These  principles  have  been  summarized  by  Dr. 

Kempfer  in  his  introduction  to  his  si'ries  of  “check 
lists”  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Som<^  of 

them  are: 

—  Self-appraisal  is  better  than  appraisal  by  others. 

—  It  is  often  better  to  build  your  own  evaluation  in¬ 
struments  than  to  use  rearly-m.ade  ones. 

—  Everyone  concerned  with  the  r-ducative  process 
should  be  involved  in  evaluation. 

-Comparison  with  self  leads  to  more  growth  than 
comparison  with  others. 

—  Evaluation  offers  greatest  potential  benefit  if  it  is  a 
long-time,  continuous,  and  built-in  part  of  the  total 
educational  process. 

Public  School  Adult  Education:  A  Guide  for  Adminis¬ 
trators  and  Teachers,  E.  Manfred  Evans,  Chairman. 

Editorial  Committee.  National  .Association  of  Public 
School  .Adult  Educators,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.. 

W'ashington  6,  D.  C’.  Paper-bound.  l.^Opj').  lllus. 
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•  Schools  and  the  Public 


The  American  family  ha.s  changed  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  last  ten  years.  Dr.  Margaret  Mead, 
famed  anthropologist,  told  the  recent  convention  ol 
the  Family  Serv  ice  Association  of  America  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  In  the  new  family,  she  pointed  out,  “people  havt* 
children  for  the  joy  of  having  children,  rather  than 
as  their  religious  or  political  duty  or  out  of  an  t'co- 
nomic  need  or  as  a  status-acquiring  device.” 

The  changed  American  family  has  become  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  men’s  lives  as  well  as  women’s.  “The  outstand¬ 
ing  thing  about  the  new  family  is  that  the  father  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  home  as  the  mother.  Men  are  be¬ 
coming  husbands  first  and  their  careers  are  seen  as 
subsidiary  to  their  homes.” 

However,  she  concluded,  tlu'  new  family  is  a  self- 
centered  family,  sometimes  thinking  about  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  closed  to  the  long-time  issues  of  the  world 
and  the  future.  “We  are  now  rearing  young  people 
who  feel  a  good,  large  family  is  the  only  contribution 
they  need  to  make  to  the  world.” 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


The  first  requisite  of  a  good  teacher  must 
be  a  deep  and  genuine  belief  in  Cod,  Dr.  Ralph  Mc¬ 
Donald,  president  of  Bowling  Green  University,  said 
at  a  recent  leadership  conference  in  Connecticut. 

Without  this  belief,  the  teacher  cannot  have  the 
corresponding  belief  in  the  dignity  and  respect  of  the 
human  being  which  is  necessary  to  good  teaching. 
I'he  human  being.  Dr.  McDonald  emphasized,  is  the 
center  of  everything  and  without  the  proper  regard 
for  him  the  teacher  would  fall  far  short  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  his  ta.sk. 

The  truly  professional  teacher,  he  added,  must  have 
a  broad,  sound  liberal  arts  background,  in  addition  to 
the  preparation  necessary  to  carry  on  the  duty  of 
teaching.  He  must  be  completely  immersed  in  the 
advancement  of  the  teaching  profession,  the  cause  of 
education  and  the  welfare  of  all.  At  the  heart  of 
these,  however,  are  sound  spiritual  and  moral  values. 

Toac*hers  .shouldn't  be  blamed  for  the  delin- 
(juency  problem,  says  Isabelle  Buckley,  founder  and 
(lirector  of  the  Buckley  Schools  of  California. 

“The  problem  is  a  moral  disease  and  has  been 
brought  about  to  a  large  extent  by  modern  parents’ 
reluctance  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  ethical  edti- 
cation  of  their  children.  A  child  must  be  taught  the 
Ten  Commandments  as  patiently  as  the  three  R’s.” 


The  Pre»<idenl*N  Committee  on  Edneation  Beyond  High  School 
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The  Vresident's  Committee  on  Education  Betjend  High  School 

was  appointed  in  March,  1956,  to  study  the  increasingly  grave 
problems  in  post-high  school  education  and  to  recommend  ac¬ 
tion  to  meet  them.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Devereux 
C.  ]osei)hs,  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  President,  points 
out  that  this  Report  is  “tentative  in  nature  and  htj  design’  —  it 
is  meant  to  promote  discussion  only,  in  order  to  gather  in  for 
the  Committee  as  much  comment  and  criticism  as  possible. 

iMter,  the  Committee  will  issue  its  final  report  appropriately 
modified,  and  containing  a  scries  of  concrete  proposals. 

By  1970  the  number  of  students  in  colleges  and 
universities  alone  will  he  at  least  double,  and  may  he 
triple  the  more  than  3  million  now  being  served,  the 
llcport  stales.  Other  millions  will  seek  to  be  servetl 

by  correspondent  schools,  educational  TV,  other  prt)- 
jiranis.  Current  trends  indicate  that  millions  of  adults 
will  seek  training  to  enahle  them  to  adjn.st  to  the 
ehanging  world. 

Higher  educational  faeiliti«‘s  are  already  unable  to 
handle  the  number  of  youngsters  who  want  college 

trainini^.  For  this  reason  the  Committee  was  called 
into  being,  to  “stimulate  active  and  systematic  attack 
upon  the  problems,  currently  urgent,  lest  they  become 
increasingly  critical  in  the  ne.xt  10  or  15  years.” 

As  a  part  of  its  approach,  the  Committee  has  made 
a  series  of  studies  defining  the  basic  problems  in  the 
following  areas:  (1)  the  demand  and  need  for  educa¬ 
tion  beyond  high  school,  (2)  the  resources  to  meet  the 
tlemand,  (3)  some  of  the  modifications  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  might  he  applied,  and  (4)  the  relationships 

of  the  Fi'deral  Government  to  this  field  of  education. 

As  a  first  step  toward  bringing  these  basic  questions 
to  the  attention  of  local  groups  and  stimulating  discus¬ 
sion,  the  Committee  has  set  up  machinery  for  a  series 
of  conferences  in  five  regions  that  togetlier  compri.se 
all  the  states  and  territories,  to  be  convened  between 

January  and  June,  1957. 

Out  of  these  regional  conferences,  the  Committee 
hopes  to  devise  au  outline  of  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  ix)st-high  .school  educational  policies  and  na¬ 
tional  welfare;  a  delineation  of  the  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  region;  a  listing  of  steps  necessary  for 
action;  a  summary  of  those  conclusions  on  which 
action  should  he  based;  and  the  role  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  post-high  school  education. 

The  criteria  on  which  the  Committee  has  made  its 
prelimin.ary  assumptions  are  summed  up  as  follows; 

—  The  coriserviitioii  and  development  of  talent  is  the  proper 
concern  of  every  citizen,  and  of  the  Nation. 

—  Every  individual  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin,  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  or  her  b<‘St 
self,  to  continue  appropriate  education  up  to  his  or  her  p»‘r- 
sonal  point  of  optimum  development. 

—  The  assurance  of  genuine  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
requires  that  collectively  the  institutions  and  agencies  re¬ 
sponsible  for  providing  this  education  be  characterized  by 
four  attributes:  (  1 )  Quantity  —  there  must  be  enough  in¬ 
stitutions  and  qnahtied  personnel  to  provide  for  all  qualified 
students,  (2)  Quality  —  we  must  find  ways  of  meeting  the 
pressure  of  numbers  without  jeopardizing  the  quality  of 
present  educational  opportunities,  (3)  Variety  —  there  must 
he  a  variety  of  educational  institutions  to  offer  sufficient 
ihoice  to  students,  and  (4)  Accessibility  —  there  must  be 
facilities  for  education  that  are  accessible  if  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity  is  to  mean  anv  thing,  or  he  realized. 


In  view  of  the  facts  and  probabilities  brought  out  by 

many  Committee  discussions  with  educators  and  lay 
people,  the  Committee  presents  six  preliminary  con¬ 
clusions.  The  Report  asks  for  searching  e.xamination 
and  frank  criticism  of  them,  since  it  proposes  thesi? 
conclusions  as  the  basis  of  the  yet-to-come  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President: 

(1)  Our  ideals  and  the  increasing  complexity  of 
our  civilization  require  that  each  individual  develop 

his  or  her  talents  to  the  fullest.  We  must  not  have  a 
system  that  provides  education  only  for  those  capable 
of  being  trained  for  the  professions  and  spiecialized 
occupations.  We  must  find  ways  of  eliminating  the 

waste  of  talent  inherent  in  the  fact  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  best  high  school  graduates  do  not  go 

to  college.  Greater  encouragement  must  he  given  to 
w'omen  to  carry  on  their  education  and  training  be¬ 
yond  high  school. 

(2)  The  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  .society  plus 
an  unprecedented  (growth  in  the  population  of  post- 
high  school  age  will  far  outrun  the  present  or  planned 
capacity  of  existing  colleges  and  universities  and  other 
post-high  school  institutions.  While  there  is  time,  plans 
must  be  made  to  provide  the  nectled  capacity  —  in 
teachers,  buildings,  funds.  Unless  laymen  are  aware 
of  the  problem,  no  effective  planning  can  he  done. 

(3)  The  needs  of  the  oncoming  millions  of  indi¬ 
viduals  with  varying  capacities  and  interests  will  call 
for  a  broader  range  of  educational  opportunities,  and 
less  ri^id  time  requirements.  Plans  for  the  expanded 
educational  system  cannot  he  developed  solely  on  the 
belief  that  the  four-year  college  is  the  only  standanl 
of  v'alue  of  education  beyond  high  school.  The  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  of  an  educational  system  is  the  extent 
to  which  it  kindles  in  the  individual  a  continuing  de¬ 
sire  and  sense  of  responsibility  for  self-development 
and  enlarged  understandings. 

(4)  Many  more  able  and  qualified  teachers  will 
be  needed  than  present  efforts  can  provide.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  college  teaching  must  be  recognized  and  re¬ 
warded  equally  with  other  professions  in  order  to  at¬ 
tract  and  retain  qualified  individuals  —  the  financial 
rewards  must  be  increased.  Other  sources  of  teacher 
supply  must  he  tapped. 

(5)  There  must  be  promptly  formulated  an  ex¬ 
plicit,  considered  policy  as  to  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  education  beyond  high  school.  The 
Federal  Goveniment  has  spent  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  annually  in  educational  activities  Ireyond  the 
high  .school,  and  yet  no  over-all  policy  exists. 

(6)  Even  with  the  best  possible  utilization  of  ex¬ 
isting  resources,  additional  financial  support  must  be 
provided  if  the  additional  millions  in  the  population 
are  to  be  enabled  to  develop  their  talents  to  the  ftdlest. 
Consideration  must  be  given  to  how  and  by  whom  — 
the  individuals  and  their  parents;  private  employers; 
private  philanthropy;  local,  state  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ments  —  the  increasing  costs  of  supporting  more  indi¬ 
vidual  students,  training  more  teachers,  and  building 
more  buildings  shall  he  borne.  It  is  already  clear  that 
present  resources  will  he  grossly  inadequate. 
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Jftnssaehugettit  How  does  American  scientific 
education  stack  up  against  that  of  the  Russians?  The 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Cambridge, 
recently  found  out.  Without  revealing  the  source,  it 
gave  its  freshman  class  the  standard  science  test  that 
a  Russian  boy  must  pass  if  he  is  to  study  science  in  a 
Russian  university.  Result:  not  one  NIIT  freshman 
passed  the  exam.  When  the  same  test  was  given  to 
the  sophomores,  only  the  very  brightest  made  satis¬ 
factory  grades.  It  was  not  until  MIT  juniors  were 
tested  that  the  scores  became  acceptable.  This  means 
that  no  MIT  freshman  would  have  been  allowed  to 
continue  in  science  at  a  Soviet  university. 

.\etc  Jersey  The  Red  Bank  School  Board  has 
decided  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  teachers  to  teach 
the  words  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  classrooms.  This 
they  decided  after  Dr.  M.  Gregg  Hibbs,  school  super¬ 
intendent,  reported  the  following  phrases,  overheard 
by  teachers  standing  near  smaller  children  during 
unison  recitation  of  the  prayer  in  assemblies:  “.  .  . 
Harold  be  Thy  name  give  us  this  day  our 

jelly  bread  lead  us  not  into  Penn  station  .  .  .” 

Ohio  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Albert  A.  Woldman 
urged  parents  in  Cleveland  to  discourage  young  girls 
from  the  “dangerous  fad”  of  going  steady.  He  said: 
“One  12-year-old  girl  told  me  if  a  girl’s  not  going 
steady,  the  other  girls  make  her  feel  like  an  old  nmid.” 
•  Colleges  are  producing  too  many  experts  and  too 
few  men  who  know  how  to  make  decisions,  Stringfield 
Barr,  former  president  of  St.  John’s  College,  said  re¬ 
cently  in  Cleveland.  “If  American  colleges  could  pro¬ 
duce  graduates  able  to  read  and  write,  it  would  be  an 
educational  revolution.” 

Round’Ahout  .  .  .  British  educational  authorities 
are  having  their  troubles  with  youth  growing  up  too 
fast:  not  only  are  British  youngsters  rioting  with  rock 
’n’  roll  (the  Queen  finally  had  an  American  rock  ’n’ 
roll  film  flown  to  her  from  London  to  see  what  the 
fuss  was  about),  but  the  kids,  particularly  the  girls, 
have  gone  in  for  being  tattooed,  wearing  long  dang¬ 
ling  earrings  to  school,  other  precocious  paraphernalia 
...  In  Scotland,  an  epidemic  of  gambling  fever  has 
broken  out  among  schoolboys,  particularly  in  the  thir- 
teen-to-fifteen  age  group.  At  one  Glasgow  school,  the 
boys  play  pitch  and  toss,  place  bets  on  the  dogs  and 
horses.  Frantic  teachers  blame  the  parents  ...  A 
Canadian  teachers'  survey  contends  scholastic  abilities 
of  children  in  the  Quebec  City  district  are  consider¬ 
ably  impaired  by  TV.  They  are  specifically  annoyed 
at  tele\  ised  wrestling  matches  .  .  .  The  Swedish  Social 
Democratic  Youth  Organization  has  sent  a  petition  to 
the  Swedish  Government  demanding  that  high  school 
and  university  students  be  paid  wages  during  their 
study  periods,  to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition,  living  ex¬ 
penses  and  for  support  in  case  they  marry.  Cost  to  the 
government:  $6  million.  The  government’s  reply  has 
not  been  revealed. 


iVeir  Classroom  Malarial 


Thk  Fiiist  Ten  PirrvKE  Book  I’vraoe  Films  .  .  . 
liasird  on  outstanding  children’s  books  have  been 
relcast^  for  school  rentals.  First  run  on  the  Captain 
Kangaroo  Show  (CBS),  these  iconographic  films 
have  rated  great  acclaim,  invitation  to  Venice  Film 
Festival.  Subjects  include:  “Millions  of  Cats,” 
“The  Story  about  Ping,”  “Hercules,”  “Stone  Soup,” 
“Make  Way  for  the  Ducklings,”  others.  Write  to 
Weston  Woods  Studios,  Inc.,  Weston,  Conn. 

Extremely  Useful  to  Core  Studies  ...  is  the 
new  Heritage:  An  illustrated  History  of  Western 
Culture,  by  Allison  Travis  Brown.  Stressed:  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  arts  (painting,  architecture,  furni¬ 
ture  design,  others)  period  by  period  from  begin¬ 
nings,  and  correlated  to  literature  and  music.  Over 
1400  illustratioas  point  up  growth  of  culture,  taste, 
history.  From  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  N.Y.  16. 
200pp.  Ulus.  $7.50. 

Sm-aller  Ciuldhen  Will  Love  .  .  .  the  gay  storv 
of  Jonah  the  Fisherman,  by  Reiner  Zimnik.  Traas- 
lated  from  the  German,  this  is  the  tale  of  Jonah 
who  lives  in  Paris  and  every  morning  goes  down 
to  the  Seine  to  fish.  Beautifully  illustrated  with 
line  drawings.  Pantheon  Bonks,  Inc.,  33.3  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y,  14.  64pp.  Ulus.  $3.00. 

Living  Ameiucan  History  ...  is  presented  in  a 
new  set  of  filmstrips  for  junior-senior  high  school 
clas.ses.  Settling  the  New  World  traces  America, 
the  U.  S.,  from  beginnings  to  Colonial  government. 
Six  strips:  “Spanish  Colonization,”  “French  Coloni¬ 
zation,”  “New  England  Colonization,”  “The  Mid¬ 
dle  Colonies,”  “The  Southern  Colonies,”  “Colonial 
Government.”  Each  film  averages  49  frames.  From 
Encyclopaedia  Rritannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wil¬ 
mette  Ave.,  VV^ilmette,  Ill.  Set  of  six  films:  $36; 
singles,  $6. 

A  Childhood  Favorite  Is  Retold  ...  by  Roger 
Lancelyn  Green  in  Robin  Hood.  A  revised  version 
of  the  forest  classic  in  easy-to-read  format,  hand¬ 
some  line  drawings.  Retains  flavor  of  Pyle,  with¬ 
out  archaic  English  constructions.  From  Penguin 
Books,  Inc,,  3300  Clipper  Mill  Road.  Baltimore 
11,  Maryland.  Paper.  256pp.  Ulus.  65c. 

An  Inv'aluabie  Reetrence  .  .  .  for  geography, 
history,  .social  classes  is  Know  Your  World,  by 
George  E.  Ross.  All  countries  marked  with  maps, 
all  pertinent  facts  set  up  at  side  for  quick  refer¬ 
ence.  Example:  population,  predominant  language, 
religion,  area  facts,  monetary  unit,  exports,  others. 
Time  in  Washington,  D.  C.  establi.shed  in  relation 
to  all  other  countries.  From  E.  P.  Dutton,  300 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  6-lpp.  Ulus.  Paper,  $l..50. 
Cloth,  $2.50. 

Boys  VV'ho  Like  the  Outdoors  ,  .  .  and  who  are 
interested  in  a  career  in  conserx'ation  will  want 
to  read  Nature’s  Guardium,  by  Harry  E.  Neal. 
Presents  amiplete  information  about  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  conservation  .as  well  as  guiding  principles 
for  selecting  a  profession  in  line  with  boys’  inter¬ 
ests,  talents,  educational  plans.  Describes  exactly 
opportunities  in  each  branch  of  U.  S.  Fore.st  Serv¬ 
ice,  Fish  and  Wild  Life,  So'l  Conservation  Service. 
Imnortant  guidance  material.  Julian  Messner,  Inc., 
8  West  40th  St..  N.Y.  18.  192pp.  Tllus.  $3..50. 
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